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A new organization of parties, based on new issues, which
the decadence of old parties and the growth and progress
of the country rendered necessary, was instituted.

There was, at that period, a combination of powerful
minds associated in the government of New York, who
were Republicans of the Jeffersonian school, but anti-
Cliritonians, although Clinton was of the same school. This
combination was stigmatized as the Regency, and their
party was called Bucktails, from the fact that they for
several years went to the polls wearing in their hats a
buck's tail to distinguish them from the Clinton Repub-
licans, who had been their party associates prior to 1812,
but who subsequently coalesced and voted with the Feder-
alists in support of DeWitt Clinton.

The Regency and the Bucktail Party very generally
supported Crawford for President in 1824, but a union of
the friends of the other candidates against them caused
their defeat, and eventuated in the election of J. Q.
Adams, whom they had opposed. Although Mr. Adams
was successful in obtaining a large portion of the electoral
vote of New York, he was not a favorite with a majority
of the people of that State.

The Federalists who supported Clinton were gratified
with Mr. Adams' election, but the Republican Clintonians
and Clinton himself were not satisfied.

In the general chaos of parties that prevailed during
the first two years of the J. Q. Adams Administration, the
Regency was not idle, but in the midst of their operations
a new party organization sprang up which sunk all other
party ties, principles, and distinctions in its opposition
to any candidate for any office who was connected with
the Masonic institution. Governor Clinton was a promin-
ent Mason, and the anti-Masonic movement took from
him a large portion of his supporters.

It was at this juncture that the Regency exercised and
developed its ability, tact, and sagacity in organizing from
fragmentary and opposing elements a party which for